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THE MONTH. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER Offered a medal as a 
_ prize for the highest proficiency in the railway mail service. 
This medal has been won by a Mr. Oler, who was appointed 
through the civil service examinations. He is said to have had 
no political “influence” behind him, but was appointed be- 
cause of his high position on the eligible list. As Mr. Oler 
has thus gone ahead of many who had been longer in the 
service, and, as the prize was fairly given on the basis of 
actual records of work done, it goes far to prove the value 
of the merit system of appointments over the political. 


Since President Harrison has given political reasons as the 
only ones for not reappointing General Corsé as postmaster at 
Boston, it must be assumed that no Democratic postmaster is 
to be appointed when a Republican can be found to take the 
office. Walpole, Mass., has been blessed with an unusually 
efficient and therefore popular postmaster, by the name of 
Horace E. Metcalf. He was, however, a Democrat. So, when 
his term of office was up, a Republican had to be found for the 
place, if one would consent to take it. So great was the 
popular demand for the reappointment of Mr. Metcalf that 
many Republicans who would otherwise have been glad of the 
office were unwilling to be candidates. Congressman Candler, 
a Republican, favored the reappointment, as did most of the 
leading Republicans of the town. However, a middle-aged 
farmer of North Walpole was found who would consent to take 
the office ; and, though his friends admit he possesses no quali- 
fications for the office beyond having voted the Republican 
ticket, he is now appointed the postmaster. The residents, 
regardless of party, are said to be “exercised” on the subject. 


On March 4, 1891, there were 2,899 presidential postmasters 
in the country. All but 290 of these have been appointed by 
President Harrison; that is, in two years go per cent. have 
been changed. Up to March 4, 1891, there had been 2,754 


appointments to this grade of postmasters. Of these, 478 were 
upon resignations, 965 were made upon the expiration of the 
commissions, 778 were made upon removals, 74 to fill vacancies 
caused by death, and 459 were made on the office becoming 
presidential. The apparent discrepancy in these figures comes 
from the fact that some of the offices afterwards became fourth- 
class, and in some cases there have been two changes during 
the present administration. 


Tuis shows that there are not many presidential postmasters 
left. There are about two thousand other places besides presi- 
dential postmasters that are appointed by the chief executive 
of our country. Collectors of customs, however, who form the 
most important of these, are declared by this administration to 
be political in their nature, and, therefore, the appointments 
must be made on party grounds. The same is true of naval 
officers at custom-houses, as shown by the change of Colonel 
Burt at New York. The director of the mint and assayers have 
been changed on party grounds alone. The internal revenue 
collectors seem to have been classed with the collectors of cus- 
toms. Foreign ministers are confessedly more or less political, 
while the foreign consulships have been treated as if they were 
so. The revenue marine service, the pension agents, the re- 
ceivers of public money, the Indian agents, and the district 
attorneys must all be Republicans, as appears by the policy 
adopted so far. These make up pretty much all the important 
appointments made by the chief executive. If, then, politics, 
and not efficiency, rule in appointments to these positions, 
what are the “executive appointments” outside of the posi- 
tions to which the civil service rules are applicable, in which 
the “spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed,” as 
promised in the Republican national platform? 


WE supposed that the postmasterships were the least political 
of all these positions. We could see no Republican way differing 
from a Democratic way of sorting the letters or organizing the 
work of a post-office. Many of the civil service reformers who 
supported President Harrison at. the last election, and among 
the number several of the editorial board of the Civit SErvice 
RECORD, thought the platform and the President’s letter meant 
that at least conspicuously efficient postmasters, who had not 
used their positions for political purposes, would be reappointed. 
It was hard to see what else the platform and letter of accept- 
ance could mean. 


On the failure to reappoint General Corse solely for politi- 
cal reasons, the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League 
passed resolutions calling attention to the platform and letter 
of acceptance, “recording its emphatic condemnation” of the 
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President’s action “as a violation of his party’s promise, of his 
own pledge, and of the principles of civil service reform.” 

The Boston Journal, on March 9g, then comes out with the 
following editorial : — 


There are certain offices which are not now, and never will be, 
within the scope of the civil service. The incumbents will be 
changed as administrations change, and the Civil Service Reform 
League only wastes its influence in sending up its useless wailings. 
The members did not hold a wake when Collector Worthington and 
Postmaster Tobey were turned out; and why should Collector Salton- 
stall and Postmaster Corse become such special objects of condo- 
lence? There is nothing like consistency. The cause of civil service 
is not promoted by such partisan hawking. President Cleveland 
could bounce officers without a word of protest, but they denounce 
President Harrison for making a few changes. The civil service 
Mugwump is a good deal of a shallow humbug. 


It does not do to let this pass, especially as the Journal is 
usually on the side of reform. The /ourna/ printed only a gar- 
bled version of the resolutions, as did also the Advertiser 
(Rep.). The part omitted is the best answer to this editorial, 
and is as follows :— 


Whereas the platform adopted at the Republican Presidential Con- 
vention of 1888, after saying, “We will not fail to keep our pledges” 
(for reform in the civil service) “because they” (the Independent 
Republicans of 1884) “have broken theirs, or because their candidate 
has broken his,” and after declaring in favor of “ the further exten- 
sion of the reform system already established by law to all grades of 
the service to which it is applicable,” went on further to say that “the 
spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments” ; 

Whereas President Harrison, in his formal and public letter 
accepting the nomination to the Presidency, tendered him at that 
convention, promised that, “in appointments to every grade and 
department, fitness, and not party service, should be the essential 
and discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure ten- 
ure of office’’; 

Whereas Senators Dawes and Hoar, and Representatives Candler, 
Lodge, Greenhalge, and Walker of the Massachusetts delegation 
(according to their authorized statement as published in the Boston 
Journal, March 2, 1891), expressly stated to President Harrison that 
they “were of the opinion that, considering General Corse’s great 
military record, considering the strong support he received from the 
business men of Boston, without distinction of party, and considering 
that General Corse had discharged the duties of his office so that it 
was characterized at the Post-office Department as the model office 
of the United States, it would be entirely desirable for the public 
interests ...if General Corse were reappointed ; 

Whereas General Corse, as Postmaster of Boston for over four 
years, has furnished a most conspicuous and undoubted instance of 
non-partisanship, “fidelity, and efficiency,” which should have been 
the “only sure tenure of office” and the “essential and discriminat- 
ing tests” for appointment, according to the platform of the Repub- 
lican party, the President’s own pledge, and the principles of civil 
service reform; 

Whereas, in spite of all these facts, and that every proper reason 
required his reappointment, the President refused to appoint him, 
solely because he was not a Republican. 


From the platform it is clear that there are some offices to 
which the civil service rules are not applicable, and no doubt 


the post-offices are the most important and numerous of them. | 


When, then, “in appointments to” such offices it is premised 


that the “spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed,” | 
the Journal must admit that either the Republican planks on | 


civil service reform were “ pledges which figure as campaign 
rubbish for simpletons,” as was stated by the Philadelphia 
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Times, April 10, 1890, or else, if it has an honest meaning, 
that civil service reformers have a just ground of complaint. 

The Yournal knows well enough that President Cleveland 
did not “ bounce officers without a word of protest.” Not only 
this paper, the chief organ of the reform, protested again and 
again, but twice the National League condemned the partisan 
change of the offices outside of the civil service rules which 
had been made by President Cleveland, even though he had 
not made, nor had his party made, before his election, any such 
distinct pledges as had Mr. Harrison and the Republican party 
made before President Harrison’s election. 

The particular changes from Worthington to Saltonstall and 
from Tobey to Corse were vast improvements to the public ser- 
vice which were very much needed, and came in the line of the 
best civil service reform principles. 


THE greatest obstacle to the progress of reform is the party 
spirit of certain friends of the reform, who insist on standing up 
for the failure of their candidate to carry out the principles of 
the reform, preferring to throw the principles overboard to 
admitting that their party and its leader have done anything 
amiss. There were some civil service reformers who had sup- 
ported Mr. Cleveland who abandoned their principles, or a part 
of them, rather than to criticise Mr. Cleveland when President; 
and so now the Yourna/ does the same in its support of Presi- 
dent Harrison. Fortunately, there are now many stanch Re- 
publicans, as there were Democrats and Mugwumps four years 
ago, who, standing by their principles, join us in condemning 
removals of efficient and non-partisan postmasters. 


WE print two letters from clerks of experience in Washington, 
calling attention to the advantages of civil service reform to 
the clerks themselves and to the community in which they live. 
They were both spontaneously written, and show a side of the 
reform which, though not its most important side, is yet well 
worth careful attention. 


THE hold-over district attorney at Washington, who had 
charge of prosecuting the officers of the Old Dominion Club 
for assessing government clerks in aid of Mahone’s Virginia 
campaign in 1889, has now been replaced by a Republican. 
It may have been that the former attorney hoped to gain 
favor with the administration by a masterly policy of delay. It 
will now be seen whether under the new man the offenders will 
be prosecuted. 


THE promises of the President on civil service reform were in 
three parts. One was to administer the law faithfully. That 
has been well redeemed through an able Commission. The 
second was to carry out the “principles” of the reform to “all 
executive appointments” not covered by the rules. That has 
been conspicuously broken. The third was to extend the sys- 
tem. No extension has yet been made by President Harrison, 
but he has promised to do something soon after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress; and we are looking forward with confidence 
to see the third portion of the promise fulfilled, at least in part, 
in a short time. 


Mr. J. H. Moore, ex-lieutenant of the New Orleans police, 
makes a statement that the Mafia was only an instrument for 
assassination hired by others. He says that the killing of 
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Hennessey, Chief of Police at New Orleans, was caused by an 
old feud between detectives of the city, which had its founda- 
tion in the times of the famous Whiskey Ring and Sugar Ring, 
when several men lost their lives. This feud was the cause of 
the killing of the elder Hennessey by Guérin in 1872. This 
feud, he says, was simply a “quarrel over the spoils, which were 
richer perhaps ‘hen than ever before.” Whether the present 
murder of Hennessey and the killing of the Italians in jail by 
the New Orleans mob grew out of this feud or not, yet there is 
no doubt that the very kind of political corruption which we are 
seeking to remove was the cause of several murders, and feuds 
of long standing. 


As WE stated in our last issue. the extra appropriation for 
the Civil Service Commission’s use was lost in the last days of 
Congress, after it had passed both branches. The House had 
appropriated it in a lump sum, and the Senate in items, as it 
had originally been reported. This necessitated a conference 
committee, and that committee struck out the whole extra ap- 
propriation. But that is not the worst of it. Heretofore, the 
extra work of the Commission had been done by ten clerks 
delegated from the various departments. The appropriation 
for these extra clerks was deducted from the departments at 
the time that the extra amount had been added to the Com- 
mission, but the conference committee struck out the Commis- 
sion’s appropriation without putting back the amount for the 
departments. So, as the matter now stands, the Commission 
is practically ten clerks worse off than ever before, as the de- 
partments have no clerks to spare, as they have heretofore had. 





Ir then becomes interesting to know who was on the com- 
mittee of conference. It consisted of Allison, Dawes, and 
Cockrell of the Senate, and Cannon, Butterworth, and Dockery 
of the House. All but Cockrell and Dockery were Republi- 
cans; and Cannon was the only one of the six who was openly 
opposed to the reform, while Butterworth and Dockery were 
pronounced friends. Why the friends should have been so weak- 
kneed as to have given way to one opponent it is hard to say. 
Senator Dawes is no fighter, and neither he nor Senator Allison 
has worked for the reform; but both have given themselves 
out as in its favor. 





Wuat, then, is the record of the 51st Congress? This Con- 
gress is in the control of the party which declared it would not 
break its pledges as it accused the other party of doing. The 
5oth Congress, largely Democratic, had granted an increase of 
four clerks. The 51st has nominally granted an increase of 
five clerks during the first session ; but, having cut off the 
ten clerks from the departments which have been detailed to 
the Civil Service Commission, it has practically given a net loss 
of five clerks. This is not only reversing the action of the soth 
Congress, but has cut down the working force one below what 
it was four years ago, although the work of the Commission has 
greatly increased in the mean time. 

This furnishes a grand opportunity to the incoming Congress 
to gain a record for friendliness to the reform and of putting its 
predecessor to shame. 


COMMISSIONER OF CENSUS PORTER was reported as having 
made a general statement in the recent investigation at New 
York that some of those who had passed civil service examina- 








tions had failed to pass his census examinations. He writes us 
that he took pains to point out the fact that the civil service 
examination these men had passed was that for mere copyists 
who had no book-keeping or computing to do, and who were, 
therefore, not eligible for any positions requiring a special 
knowledge of arithmetic; that is, that some of those who had 
shown they could copy accurately, spell well, and write neatly by 
tests on these subjects, had failed, when put through another 
examination which tested their arithmetic. This, of course, as 
Mr. Porter says, is nothing against the civil service examina- 
tions, of which there are many grades that do test arithme- 
tic. As Mr. Porter is an opponent of civil service reform and 
has gone out of his way to ridicule it, and as he made the 
statement in the course of remarks disparaging the civil service 
examinations in comparison with his own, it was no more than 
natural that the papers should have caught the general drift and 
left out the qualifying statements which take away the whole 
pith of the comparison. 


Mr. HERBERT WELCH, in the Seribner’s Magazine for April, 
attributes the Indian outbreak in Dakota to the incompetence 
of the men in charge. ‘“ The administration,” he says, “ adopted 
what was styled the ‘Home Rule’ system of appointment,— an 
elegant synonym for the opprobrious term ‘spoils system.’” 
He suggests, as remedies, a responsible head of the Indian ser- 
vice, the entire abolition of the spoils system, and the absolute 
adoption of the merit system in appointments, and the education 
of all Indian youth. 


One of the incidental benefits of civil service reform has 
been the giving to the bright, well-educated negroes and mulat- 
toes who happen to be without political influence a chance to 
get into the public service, and to do this without becoming the 
political henchmen of any one. 

The following on this subject appeared in the Ohio Standard 
of March 15, a paper edited by colored people of Cleveland : — 


COLORED MEN AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

I am not a disciple of what is called civil service reform in all its 
ramifications. I belong to that class of Republican politicians who be- 
lieve that “to the victors belong the spoils,” and that, when the people 
put one political party in power, they mean that the other party shall 
go out. But I cannot close my eyes to facts which are patent to all. 
It is unquestionably true that seventy-five per cent. more Afro-Ameri- 
cans have been given clerkships in the departments in Washington 
and in the service generally through the operation of the Civil Ser- 
vice Law than were ever given to that class before. Heretofore 
appointments were made at the suggestion of Congressmen; and the 
result was, out of fifty appointments, one was given to a colored man. 
But that sort of game cannot be played under civil service rules 
honestly applied; and it is due to Messrs. Roosevelt, Lyman, and 
Thompson to say that they have administered the law with absolute 
impartiality, that they, in the performance of their duty, are moved 
neither by praise nor censure, and that to them is due the increase of 
the number of colored men in the service. 


Congressman Cheatham, Recorder Bruce, and Auditor Lynch 
can confirm the statement that the law has been specially bene- 
ficial to the self-respecting and educated negroes. The stimulus 
to education and character given by the civil service examina- 
tions is becoming greater and greater, and is being more gen- 
erally recognized, 
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Mr. R. H. Dana addressed a club composed largely of work- 
men and mechanics in Cambridgeport, Mass., called the Phoenix 
Club, on the subject of civil service reform, on Wednesday, 
March 11. ‘This was done at the request of the club. The 
attendance was large, and the interest in the subject was mani- 
fest. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE “CIVIL SERVICE 
CHRONICLE.” 


Boston, March 24. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of the following additional contribu- 
tions to the fund for securing the continued publication of the C7zv7/ 
Service Chronicle at Indianapolis: J. M. Adams, $25; E. P. Williams, 
$10; James Parmelee, $10; James F. Rhodes, $10; William E. Cush- 
ing, $10; Roger Wolcott, $10; E. A. Angell, $5; Robert P. Clapp, $5. 
Previously acknowledged, $288; total to date, $373. 


MOoorFIELD STOREY, 77eas. 
Further subscriptions are requested. 





CENSUS EXAMINATIONS AND THEIR CHARACTER. 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, United States Census Commissioner, has 
several times stated that his examinations held for employees in the 
Census Office were superior to the civil service examinations. 

We wrote for specimens of his examination papers, that we might 
compare them with the civil service ones, and see wherein there was 
so great a superiority. As we have before stated, we received a 
reply from his office, saying “that it is impossible to furnish you with 
these documents.” 

Mr. Porter, seeing this statement, has kindly explained that he 
was absent from Washington when our request was received, and 
that he would gladly send us copies of his examination papers. In 
the same interview, he explained his system quite fully. 

He says that there were no examinations for appointments to posi- 
tions in the Census Office at any former census, and his were the 
first; that they were fairly conducted, and no one who failed to 
pass was appointed to a clerkship, no matter what political influence 
was behind him, though some who failed were given places of. expert 
laborers; and no papers were re-marked in order to allow one who 
had failed, say, by a little, to be allowed to pass. 

Having had experience with clerks in the tenth as well as the 
present census, he says his clerks are superior as a body to those 
employed in the last census. He also remarked that, in making 
appointments, the politicians, not solely of the Republican party, but 
in some cases of the Democratic party, had their friends put in, and 
in other cases clerks known to him to be of superior ability were 
appointed without regard to political influence, and sometimes with- 
out his knowing their political preferences; and, lastly, he said, in 
favor of his system, that only the incompetent had been discharged, 
and that in diminishing the force, as he will soon have to do, he has 
planned to drop those who stand lowest according to a record of 
efficiency of work kept at the office, and thus to retain only the most 
efficient, and this he means to do without regard to political or other 
influences. 

It is true that for no other census has there been any examination; 
but it must be remembered that at the time of every former census 
there was no Civil Service Law or Commission ready and willing to 
take in hand the examination for census clerks, nor at any previous 


census had the party in power pledged itself to “the further exten- 
sion of the reform system already established by law to all grades of 
the service to which it is applicable.’ Was it applicable to the 
census clerks? That it was “ applicable” was shown in Massachu- 
setts, where in 1885 perhaps the most thorough and satisfactory 
census ever taken was completed and tabulated by clerks selected by 
competitive examinations held under the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Of these clerks, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the head of that 
census and the renowned statistician, spoke in the most compli- 
mentary manner, as superior to any others he had had. 

In this state of affairs, it was natural to suppose that for the 
eleventh census the clerks would be selected by the civil service sys- 
tem already established by law. It is not a mere matter of form 
that the examinations should be held by the Interior Department 
instead of by the Civil Service Commission. The systems employed 
have been wholly different. The civil service examinations are 
strictly competitive; and appointments are limited to those passing 
highest, so that political or personal favoritism is almost wholly 
eliminated. Mr. Porter’s examinations, on the other hand, are what 
are called “ ass” examinations. 

By Rule I. governing the census examinations, it is specially pro- 
vided that they “will not be competitive, but a test of qualification 
of such candidates only as may be designated for examination by the 
Superintendent of Census.” Again, the civil service examinations 
are so arranged that the examiners do not know whose papers they 
are marking, so that favoritism in marking is practically impossible. 
There is no such provision for secrecy in the marking of the exami- 
nations of the Census Office; but, on the other hand, the examining 
board know the names of all the candidates. 

Indeed, Mr. Porter said he frankly admitted that, while his ex- 
aminations kept out the inefficient, they did not prevent the reign 
of the spoils system in appointments. That is, the large majority 
of the appointments were made on the recommendation of influential 
Congressmen; and the positions could be used as rewards for party 
work, as payment for political debts and the like, provided the 
appointees are capable. 

Now, increased efficiency is but a by product of civil service re- 
form. The chief object is to secure perfect fairness in appointments, 
and so to prevent the corruption in politics that comes from the 
unregulated use of the offices in favoring the political fortunes of 
individuals or in aiding factions and rings. 


As, therefore, Mr. Porter’s examinations are not in any sense an 
“extension of the reform system already established,” it became 
natural that some excuse should be given for failure either to put 
these places under civil service rules or else to adopt the “reform 
system” in the examinations held by the department itself. One 
excuse made at the time, and since reiterated, was that the census 
examinations were superior to the civil service examinations, with 
an intimation that the latter were not suitable. 


In the first place, as there are so many different kinds of examina- 
tions for different kinds of places already instituted, nothing would be 
easier than to have new questions especially adapted to testing quali- 
fications and attainments for census work. Indeed, for almost every 
new examination new sets of questions are got up by the civil service 
examiners, so that the questions may not be learned, in advance of 
an examination, by one set of applicants from a former set. 


However, as we have Mr. Porter’s examinations, let us compare 
them with civil service examinations. It is necessary to select the 
right kind of examination for comparison,— that is, an examination 
for similar positions ; for, as we have just intimated, the examinations 
vary very much. The examination for a mere copyist differs radi- 
cally from that for an assistant architect, a topographical draughts- 
man, or a computer of the nautical almanac at the National Observ- 
atory. 

As no examinations have yet been held by the National Commis- 
sion for census clerks, though they have examined large numbers for 
similar kinds of places, it would be best, perhaps, to take the exami- 
nations of the grade used in Massachusetts for the census clerks of 
that State for the State census, 
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CENSUS BUREAU EXAMINATIONS. 


No writing from dictation. 


No copying from rough draft of a letter. 


Spelling marked from all the exercises. 


Arithmetic. 
1. Add: — 








Five hundred and forty-five thousand seven hundred and fifty-four; | 


three hundred and seventeen thousand one hundred and seven; nine | 


hundred and ninety-five thousand three hundred and fifty-six; eight 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand seven hundred and ninety; 
three hundred and twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and forty- 
five; seven hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hundred and forty- 


four; nine hundred and forty-four thousand three hundred and fifty- | 
six; five hundred and three thousand five hundred and seventy-five; | 
eight hundred and seventy-six thousand nine hundred and ninety- | 


three; four hundred and seventy-one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-eight; one hundred and seventy-four thousand one hundred 


and forty-seven; eight hundred and sixty-two thousand two hundred | 


and six; three hundred and ninety-nine thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight; seven hundred and sixty-seven thousand six hundred 
and twenty-one; one hundred and eleven thousand five hundred and 
ninety-one ; one hundred and eight thousand two hundred and ninety ; 


four hundred and ninety thousand nine hundred and forty; nine | add the totals: — 


thousand two hundred and four. 


(This example to be copied by the candidate.) 
2. Extend and add the following numbers, leaving all work on this 
paper : — 








I 2 3 Sum 
214,953 55,122 68,640 
23,405 34,567 45,786 
9,843 432,765 19,867 
57,438 8,796 364,987 
45,678 23,654 17,895 
75,406 32,784 98,765 
40,870 47,896 76.588 
315,677 77,583 24,579 
2,344 18,919 133,460 
91,876 78,649 34,567 





Sum 





| using the lowest common denominator. 


MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 
GRADE FOR CENSUS CLERKS. 
First Subject. 
Writing from dictation — about 120 words —at the rate of twenty 


| words a minute. 


Copying lithograph reproduction of a rough draft of a letter con- 
taining interlineations, abbreviations, etc. 
[Reduced to about one quarter of that used at the examination.] 
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Spelling about twenty words in general use, but often misspelled. 

Spelling is also marked in all the written work of the examination. 
Second Subject.—Arithmetic. 

1. Write in figures the following number : — 

Three million four thousand fifty-seven. 

Write in words the number expressed by the following figures: 
2,027,001.76. 

2. Add these across, placing the totals in the space indicated; then 











Totals. 
27,324 23,806 
F ~ 10,247, 
14,396 67,431 
13,406 27,865 


33,236 nt 








12,397 48,268 65,987. 
22,972 
32,9°5 
44,602 


17, 1365 


10,355 
27,765 
24,392 


2,530 
32,0 622 


28,470 18,438 





26 859 12,674. 
32,476 27,382 
21 15273 om 8 














3. What is the sum of 23, sh, and 34? Give the work in full, 


Give the answer in mixed 
numbers. 


Divide 4} by x. Give the work in full. Give the answer in 


| mixed numbers. 


4. Multiply ? by §, and change the result to a decimal. Give the 
work in full. 
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3. The population of a county in 1880 was 56,789; in 1890 it is 
78,342: what is the per cent. of increase? 

4. What is the average yield per acre from 34 acres of barley 
yielding 29 bushels per acre, 20 acres yielding 32 bushels per acre» 
35 acres yielding 27 bushels per acre, 41 acres yielding 19 bushels 
per acre? 

5. Add 667%, 475%, 657%, 3203. 

6. In a certain area in 1880 there were 25,640 births and 23,768 
deaths: how many deaths were there to each thousand births? 

7. Divide 7924 by 233}. 

8. The population of a certain town in 1880 was 41,381. 
it is 39,888. What was the per cent. of decrease? 

g. Reduce 4, 4, §, $, 3% to decimals. 

10. In 1890 the population of a city is 355,737, which is a gain of 
18} per cent. over that of 1880. What was the population of 1880? 


In 1890 


Letter Writing. 


The applicant must write a letter on a subject given at the exam- 
ination. 


General Questions. 


1. Describe the United States Senate, stating how members are 
chosen, the term of office for which each is chosen, the title of the 
presiding officer, and the special powers of the Senate. 

2. How may a foreigner become a citizen of the United States? 

3. What is the primary reason for taking the United States census? 

4. What is the difference between a direct and an indirect tax? 

5. Name some important item in connection with each of the fol- 


lowing names: William Penn, George Bancroft, Noah Webster, | 


John Howard Payne, Henry Clay. 


Geography and History. 

1. Give the source, direction, and outlet of each of the following 
rivers: Susquehanna, Hudson, Ohio, Red River of the North, Con- 
necticut. 

2. What event marked the outbreak of the Rebellion? 

3. Name and locate the capital of each of the following States: 
Delaware, Washington, Florida, New Hampshire, Minnesota. 

4. What territory was added to the United States as a result of 
the war with Mexico ? 


5. Name the States admitted into the Union during the present | 


administration. 











The examinations under the National Commission that most nearly | 


resemble those which would be used for clerks for the census are 
those for clerks in the departments. These examinations are very 
much like the Massachusetts examinations above given, but some- 
what more difficult and with the addition of correcting errors in 
syntax and in the use of words in five sentences, a question in the 
elements of book-keeping and accounts, such as making out a bill 
with credits, etc., from a printed statement of various transactions. 

In both the census and civil service examinations there are special 
additional tests for stenographers and type-writers which have to be 
passed before employment can be given for such positions. 

Mr. Porter writes us under date of March 21, enclosing his exami- 





| of what it originally cost. 





From 263.01 subtract 184.3065. Give the work in full. 

5. Multiply 4.376 by 1.03. Give the work in full. 

Divide four hundred by three and one hundred and twenty-five 
thousandths. Give the work in full. 

6. How many yards of carpet, } yards wide, will be required to 
cover the floor of a room 18 feet long and 18 feet wide? Give the 
work tz full. 

7. If 7$ acres of grass will support 22 cows, how many acres will 
be required for 327 cows? Give the work in full. 

8. If a railway train runs 356 miles in 16 hours, how many hours 
will it require to run 1,350 miles at the same rate? Give the work in 
Full. 

9. If goods which cost $2,600 are sold for $2,873, what per cent. 
profit is made? Give the work in full. 

10. A piece of property was sold for ¢1,800, which was 75 per cent. 
What was the cost? Give the work in full. 


Third Subject. 


Writing a letter, stating the applicant’s education and experience 
that would tend to fit him for the work to be performed, and ad- 


| dressed to the governor of the State. 


[This exercise is designed chiefly to test the applicant's skill in 
English composition, knowledge of the use of punctuation marks and 
capitals, paragraphing, etc.] 

The letter should be signed by the applicant's number, not his name 


Fourth Subject.* 


1. Name the New England States and their capitals. 
2. How is Massachusetts bounded ? 
3. Name three of the cities of Massachusetts situated on the sea- 


board and seven other cities. 





4. Name the two largest rivers in Massachusetts. 

5. Name the two capes of Massachusetts. 

6. Name the two largest islands within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
monwealth. 

7. What was the Declaration of Independence, and in what city 
and when was it signed? 

8. What was the Emancipation Proclamation, and in what year and 
by what President was it signed? 

g. For whom has the electoral vote of Massachusetts been cast at 
the last five presidential elections ? 

10. Who was the first Governor of Massachusetts under the Con- 
stitution ? 

11. How many Senators and Representatives does Massachusetts 
send ta Congress, and how are they chosen ? 

12. What are the three principal departments in the national gov- 
ernment? 

13. How is the President of the United States chosen? 

14. What State officers in Massachusetts are elected by the people 
at large ? 

15. What is the difference in form of organization of a city govern- 
ment and a town government in this Commonwealth ? 


*The questions under this subject were actually asked the applicants for the census 
clerkships, but this subject has since been dropped as of little practical use and likely to 
mislead the public as to the nature of the examinations. 


nation papers: “ You will see from the sample examination questions 
enclosed that what the applicant is specially examined in is arithme- 
tic, as the office is anxious to secure clerks-who are quick and accu- 
rate in figuring. A few general questions are asked, such as persons 
of average intelligence ought to be able to answer. In addition, a 
knowledge of geography and history is required. The applicant 
must also be able to write a fairly good letter and to spell correctly.” 

Now for the comparison. In the arithmetic questions given by 
Mr. Porter’s examining board there is a certain jingle of census 
words, but the figuring is practically the same as for the Massachu- 
setts and National arithmetic questions. Mr. Porter’s examinations 
require no copying from a rough draft of a letter. This strikes us as 
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a grave omission and a mark of distinct inferiority. Persons quick 
in other ways are often peculiarly dull and untrained in copying 
from just such letters as are written to the Census Office on statistics 
from manufacturers and the like. There appears to be no exer- 
cise from dictation, which is also a defect, as in the office work it is 
important to be able to hear quickly and accurately and to carry 
sentences and figures in the mind. 

The questions on general information, history, and geography, in 
the Massachusetts papers, were, of course, somewhat local; but in 
the questions given out by the National Commission they are more 
general. These questions have so little to do with the absolute 
requirements for the official work of clerks that they were abandoned 
some four or five years ago in Massachusetts, and since last autumn 
are given up in most of the examinations under the National Com- 
mission, though retained for some classes. 

One can hardly look at the two sets of papers without seeing a 
striking resemblance. Under date of June 24, 1889, Mr. Porter 
explained that his examinations were to be under the charge of Mr. 
William C. Hunt, formerly of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. It is evident that Mr. Hunt copied his plan of examina- 
tions from that with which he was familiar as having been used in 
Massachusetts, making a few important omissions. 

Now, this statement of Mr. Porter’s as to the superiority of his 
examinations has been used as an excuse for not having put his 
bureau under civil service rules, or, at least, under a similar sys- 
tem. 
no other reason but the desire to prevent the extension of the reform 
system to a department to which it was eminently “ applicable.” 

At the end of his interview Mr. Porter said that he had had so much 
trouble from the distribution of his patronage that he might,—-“‘ Mind 
you, I.do not say I should, but I mzght, if I had it all to do over 
again,— be in favor of putting the appointments under civil service 
rules.” 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 
ON THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


51st Congress, } 


{ Report. 
2d Session. 5 


( No. 4038. 
Mr. LEHLBACH, from the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, submitted the following report to accompany H. R. 13907:— 


The Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service respectfully 
submit the following report : — 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


It appears now that this reason has failed, and‘there is left | 
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one Commissioner, who shall be responsible for the execution of the 
law. It provides further that any appointing officer after a certifica- 
tion is made, which shall not consist of more than three names, those 
of persons standing highest in percentage on the list, shall be com- 

elled to select and appoint one of this number. This he shall not 
S allowed to refuse to do save upon presentation of his reasons, at 
length and in writing, and the formal approval of the Commissioner, 

It necessitates giving thirty days’ notice to any person selected for 
removal from the public service on the part of any official, and pro- 
vides that a pérson who has been selected for removal shall have the 
right to demand the reason or reasons for such action in writing, and 
shall have the right to appeal to the Civil Service Commissioner, who 
shall make an investigation, if necessary, and report his findings to 
the President. The bill further provides for the appointment of two 
deputy Commissioners, one of whom shall be chief examiner, and the 
other secretary of the Civil Service Office. 

Your committee believe that, instead of a Commission as it now 
exists, there would be a better administration of the law if there 
was one responsible head. The chief examiner, who is also ap- 
pointed by the President, and must be of a different political party 


| from that of the Commissioner, will be sufficient guarantee that the 


examinations and the work of this office cannot be run in the interests 
of the party to which the administration belongs. 

The bill separates all examiners from any persons serving in the 
various departments of the government, and creates a general board 
of examiners, who shall take charge of all the examinations. Your 
committee believe that this is an important step in the line of ad- 


| vancement, as far as the civil service is concerned, and has been 


On the twenty-seventh day of January, 1890, the House passed this | 


resolution : — 

“Whereas it is openly and repeatedly charged by persons of re- 
sponsibility and by prominent journals throughout the country that 
the law pertaining to the civil service is being extensively evaded by 
the Civil Service Commissioners ; and 

“ Whereas charges of partiality shown by said Commissioners in 
making selections for appointments have caused uneasiness in the 
minds of many, and to such an extent that new legislation as to the 
manner of making appointments is advocated; and 

“Whereas it is deemed expedient that the acts and doings and 
practical workings of the said Civil Service Commission and the 
results thereof, and also the practical workings and results generally 
of the present law relating to the civil service, should be thoroughly 
investigated.— therefore, 

“ Be it Resolved, That the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service is hereby authorized and directed to investigate said charges, 
and to examine and report the practical workings of the system, and 
to report the evidence and the conclusions thereon to the House, and 
that said committee is hereby authorized to send for and examine 
persons, books, and papers, and administer oaths to witnesses, and to 
employ a stenographer, the expenses of said investigation to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House.” 

Your committee have investigated the workings of the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, and have come to the conclusion that certain improvements 
can be made. 

Since the creation of the Civil Service Commission, the investiga- 
tion discloses that the public service has been greatly benefited, and 
the law, on the whole, well executed. One objection to the present 
law is that the person who is appointed toa position after having 
passed a civil service examination may be discharged by his superior, 
even without cause. This is not the intent and spirit of the law, and 
your committee feel that there should be a remedy proposed. We 
have come to the conclusion that a remodelling of the jCivil Service 
Law is desirable, in order that the duties of a Civil Service Commis- 


sioner and those of appointing officers should be clearly stated and | 


defined. We have therefore recommended a bill, which is presented 
herewith. 

The features of the bill which distinguish it from the existing law 
are marked. The bill abolishes the Civil Service Commission and 


creates the Civil Service Office. It provides for the appointment of | be, shall relate to those matters which will fairly test the relative capacity 


warranted by the evidence offered during the investigations held. 
Under the provisions of the bill local boards of examiners will ver 
assume nominal charge of the examination of applicants, and will 
have nothing to do with the formulation of papers or their marking 
and grading when an examination is concluded, 

Under the existing law it has been found that persons doing 
mechanical work can be subjected to examination, and this is pre- 
vented in the bill offered. Itis the opinion of your committee that 
persons may be eminently fitted for a position requiring mechanical 
work, while unable to stand the test of an examination, and that such 
a proceeding should be made unlawful. 

Your committee feel satisfied that the examinations under the 
present system are being conducted in a fair and impartial manner, 
and that departmental examinations, such as have been advocated by 
several bills introduced in the House and referred to the committee, 
would lead to the pernicious spoils system of former years. The 
recent investigation has shown that appointments to positions in the 
public service by departmental examinations will require political or 
personal influence rather than merit on the part of the applicant, and 
will tend to degrade and cripple departmental work. 

It is the judgment of your committee that any law which revives 
influence, political or otherwise, as an attribute to appointments in 
the public service of the country, should be vehemently opposed, and 
that no system other than that in vogue at the present time can fur- 
nish a safeguard against the spirit of favoritism. 

We append herewith the testimony taken before the committee 
in its investigation of the workings of the Civil Service Law. 

Your committee report the following bill to the House, with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


[N.B.— Only sections in which some change appears are printed. The 
. +4: . . ° . 
important additions are in Italics, and the parts of the former act omitted 
are in brackets.—Ep. C. S. R.] 


A BILL TO REGULATE AND IMPROVE THE CIVIL SERVICE OF 
UNITED STATES. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, ome person who shall be known as 
the United States Civil Service Commissioner. Said commissioner shall hold 
no other official place under the United States. 

The President may remove such commissioner; and the vacancy shall 
be so filled by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as to conform to said conditions for the first selection of com- 
missioner. 

The commissioner shall receive a salary of five thousand dollars a year, 
and said commissioner shall be paid his necessary travelling expenses 
incurred in the discharge of his duty as commissioner. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commissioner : — 

First. To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable 
rules for carrying this act into effect; and, when said rules shall have been 
promulgated, it shall be the duty of all officers of the United States in the 
departments and offices to which any such rules may relate to aid in all 
proper ways in carrying said rules and any modifications thereof into effect. 

Second. And, among other things, said rules shall provide and declare, 
as nearly as the conditions of good administration will warrant, as follows : 

First, for open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of appli- 
cants for the public service now classified or to be classified thereunder. 
Such examinations shall be practical in their character, and, so far as may 
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and fitness of the persons examined to discharge the duties of the service 
into which they seek to be appointed. 

Second, that all the offices, places, and employments so arranged or to be 
arranged in classes shall be filled by selections according to grade from 
among those graded highest as the results of such competitive examinations. 
No appointing or nominating officer shall be allowed to choose from more than 
three names in filling any vacancy, and these three names shall be those of the 
applicants standing highest on the list of persons eligible for appointment to 
the position where the vacancy exists. He shall not be allowed to refuse to 
make such choice, save upon presentation of his reasons, at length and in 
writing, and the formal approval of the commissioner. 

Third, appointments to the public service aforesaid in the departments 
at Washington shall be apportioned among the several States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia upon the basis of population as ascer- 
tained at the last preceding census. Every application for an examination 
shall contain, among other things, a statement, under oath, setting forth lis 
or her actual dona fide residence at the time of making the application, as 
well as how long he or she has been a resident of such place. 

Fourth, that there shall be a period of probation before any absolute 
appointment or employment aforesaid. i! 

[No person in the public service is for that reason under any obligations 
to contribute to any political fund or to render any political service, and he 
will not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so.] 

Fifth, that no person shall be appointed to, promoted, or reduced, or re- 
moved from the public service for any political reasons whatever ; and a viola- 
tion of this provision shall be the cause for removal of the offender. Thirty 
days’ notice shall be given to each person selected for removal from the public 
service ; and, on application, the official ordering said selection for removal shall 


' furnish to said person in writing a statement a the reason or reasons why such 
‘or 


action has been taken. The person seleted removal can appeal to the com- 
missioner from said action. Said commissioner shall have power to investi- 
gate any case where it is alleged that an appointment has been made or that a 
removal has been made for political reasons, and to report the same to the 
President with recommendations. 
Sixth, that no person in said service has any right to use his official 
authority or influence to coerce the political action of any person or body. 
Seventh, there shall be non-competitive examinations in all proper cases 
before the commissioner when competent persons do not compete, after 
notice has been given of the existence of the vacancy, under such rules as 
may be prescribed by the commissioner as to the manner of giving notice. 





Src. 7. That the said commissioner shall, at Washington and in one or 
more places in each State and Territory where examinations are to take 


Fiat designate and select a suitable number of persons, not less than three 


in the official service of the United States], residing in said State or Terri- 
tory, to be members of boards of examiners, and may at any time substitute 
any other person living in such State or Territory in the place of any one so 
selected. Such boards of examiners shall be so located as to make it 
reasonably convenient and inexpensive for applicants to attend before them; 
and, where there is a lack of eligibles for any State or Territory, examinations 
shall be held therein at least once in each year. It shall be the duty of the 
collector, postmaster, and other officers of the United States, at any place 
outside of the District of Columbia where examinations are directed by the 
President or by said board to be held, to allow the reasonable use of the 
public buildings for holding such examinations, and in all proper ways to 
facilitate the same. Such boards of examiners shall simply conduct the exam- 
ination of applicants for the public service, and shall seal and return the 
answers to, and the results of, such examination to the chief examiner at Wash- 
ington. 

w sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to 
cause suitable and convenient rooms and accommodations to be assigned 
or provided, and to be furnished, heated, and lighted, at the city of Wash- 
ington, for carrying on the work of the Civil Service Office and said exami- 
nations, and to cause the necessary stationery and other articles to be 
supplied and the necessary printing to be done for said Civil Service Office. 

Sec. 10. That within sixty days after the passage of this act it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, in as near conformity as may be 
to the classification of certain clerks now existing under the one hundred 
and sixty-third section of the Revised Statutes, to arrange in classes the 
several clerks’ and persons employed by the collector, naval officer, sur- 
veyor, and appraisers, or either of them, or being in the public service, at 
their respective offices in each customs district where the whole number of 
said clerks and persons shall be all together as many as ¢wenty-five. And 


| thereafter, from time to time, on the direction of the President, said Secre- 


Eighth, that notice shall be given in writing by the appointing power to | 


said commissioner of the persons selected for appointment or employment 
from among those who have been examined, of the place of residence of 
such persons, of the rejection of any such persons after probation, of trans- 
fers, resignations, and removals, and of the date thereof; and a record of the 
same shall be kept by said commissioner. Ne 

And any necessary exceptions from said eight fundamental provisions of 
the rules shall be set forth in connection with such rules, and the reasons 
therefor shall be stated in the annual reports of the commissioner. 

Third. Said commissioner shall, subject to the rules that may be made by 
the President, make regulations for and have control of such examinations, 
and, through examiners, shall supervise and preserve the records of the 
same; and said commissioner shall keep a minute of his own proceedings. 

Fourth. Said commissioner may make investigations concerning the 
facts, and may report upon all matters touching the enforcement and effects 
of said rules and regulations, and concerning the action of any examiner or 
board of examiners hereinafter provided for, and his subordinates, and 
those in the public service, in respect to the execution of this act. 

Fifth. Said commissioner shall make an annual report to the President 
for transmission to Congress, showing his action, the rules and regulations, 
and the exceptions thereto in force, the practical effects thereof, and any 
suggestion he may approve for the more effectual accomplishment of the 
purposes of this act. ‘ : 

Sec. 3. That the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, two persons, who shall be known as deputy 
commissioners. One of said deputy commissioners shall be designated as chief 
examiner of the United States Ciril Service Office, and shall not be an adherent 
of the same political party as the commissioner ; the other, as Secretary of the 

nited States Civil Service Office. 

The chief examiner shall receive a salary of $3,500 a year, and the Secre- 
tary $2,500 a year, and cach of said deputy commissioners shall be paid his 
necessary travelling expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty as 
deputy commissioner. lbh 

Sec. 4. The United States Civil Service Commissioner can deputize either 
of the deputy commissioners to act for him in the pursuit of any of his official 
duties which he may desire ; and, in case of said commissioner being incapacitated 
or his office becoming vacant, the President may designate one or the other as 
acting United States Civil Service Commissioner. re d ? 

Sec. 5. Jt shall be the duty of the deputy commissioner acting as chief 
examiner to superintend the formulation of examination papers, and, in a gen- 
eral way, the examinations of applicants for positions in the public service, 
and to act with the examining boards so far as is practicable, whether at 
Washington or elsewhere, and to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice 
in all their proceedings, which shall be at all times open to him, ¢o the Sec- 
retary and the United States Civil Service Commissioner. 

Sec. 6. The commissioner shall designate at Washington a suitable num- 
ber of persons to be members of the general examining board of the Civil 
Service Office, who shall receive the usual salaries of clerks in the classified 
service, and whose duty it shall be to formulate examination papers, to examine 
such papers when returned from any examination, and to mark, grade, and 
arrange the list of all applicants for the public service, and to do such clerical 
work as may be directed by the commissioner. 

The United States Civil Service Commissioner may, when necessary, 
employ a messenger, who shall be paid, when employed, at the rate of $600 
a year. 





tary shall make the like classification or arrangement of clerks and persons 
so employed, in connection with any said office or offices, in any other cus- 
toms district. And, upon like request, and for the purposes of this act, the 
said Secretary shall arrange in one or more of said classes, or of existing 
classes, any other clerks, agents, or persons employed under his department 
in any said district not now classsified; and every such arrangement and 
classification upon being made shall be reported to the President. 

Second. Within sixty days it shall be the duty of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in general conformity to said one hundred and sixty-third section, to 


| separately arrange in classes the several clerks and persons employed, or in 


the public service, at each post-office, or under any postmaster in the United 
States, where the whole number of said clerks and persons shall together 
amount to as many as twenty-five. And thereafter, from time to time, on 
the direction of the President, it shall be the duty of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to arrange in like classes the clerks and persons so employed in the 
postal service in connection with any other post-office; and every such 
arrangement and classification upon ele made shall be reported to the 
President. 

Sec. 11. That after the passage of this act no officer or clerk shall be 
appointed, and no person shall be employed to enter or be promoted in 
either of the said classes now existing, or that may be arranged hereunder 


| pursuant to said rules, until he has passed a competitive examination, or is 


shown to be specially exempted from such examination in conformity here- 
with. But nothing herein contained shall be construed to take from those 
honorably discharged from the military or naval service any preference con- 
ferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth section of the Revised 
Statutes, nor to take from the President any authority not inconsistent with 
this act conferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-third section of said 
statutes; nor shall any officer not in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment or any person merely employed as a laborer or workman be classified 
hereunder and required to pass a competitive examination; nor, unless by 
direction of the Senate, shall any person who has been nominated for con- 
firmation by the Senate be required to be classified or to pass an examina- 
tion. 

SEc. 15. That no Senator, or Representative, or Territorial delegate of 
the Congress, or Senator, Representative, or delegate elect, or any officer or 
employee of either of said Houses, and no executive, judicial, military, or 
naval officer of the United States, and no clerk or employee of any depart- 
ment, branch, or bureau of the executive, judicial, or military or naval ser- 
vice of the United States, shall, directly or indirectly [solicit], receive, or be 
in any manner concerned in receiving [or soliciting], any assessment, sub- 
scription, or contribution for any political purpose whatever from any officer, 
clerk, or employee of the United States, or any department, branch, or 
bureau thereof, or from any person receiving any salary or compensation 
from moneys derived from the Treasury of the United States. 


OPINION OF MR. ROOSEVELT 
ON THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LAW. 


WASHINGTON, March 15.— Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt 
continues to hold his place on the Commission, notwithstanding the 
rumor started by the spoilsmen every few weeks that he intends to 
resign, or that the President intends to dismiss him. Mr. Roosevelt 
evidently has no intention of resigning so long as there are enemies 
of civil service reform to fight in his own party, and the President is 
hardly likely to pluck up the courage to remove him in the face of the 
resounding civil service reform plank in the last Republican platform 
and his own friendly professions. 

Mr. Roosevelt has undoubtedly frightened the people at the White 
House more than once by his persistent pursuit of enemies of reform, 
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even when he found them “of his own household.” Many of the | days’ notice to the person to be removed. I do not think this super- 


biggest men of the party—men like Ingalls and Plumb in the 
Senate, Cannon and Grosvenor in the House, Raum in the Pension 
Bureau, Porter in the Census office, and even Wannamaker in the 
Cabinet — have felt the sting of Mr. Roosevelt’s rebuke for their 
treachery to the professions of their party. The fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt is known as an uncompromising Republican has given special 
force to his rebukes of prominent Republicans, and has saved him 
from annihilation. If he had been a Democrat or a hated Mugwump, 
he would probably have been driven from the Commission long ago; 
for his motives would not have been above the suspicion of a political 
purpose nor his position so secure. Mr. Roosevelt is a strong advo- 
cate of most of the features of the bill regarding the civil service 
which was reported to the House by the committee on that subject 
just before adjournment. The Post correspondent asked him the 
other day to give his opinion of the principal changes made in the 
existing law, which he gladly did. He said: — 

I regard it as a very favorable sign that the Civil Service Com- 
mittee should report a bill of this sort. I was glad that it was re- 
ported by both Republicans and Democrats, for it shows a great 
advance in the civil service reform sentiment. One of the important 
changes made by the bill in existing law is the provision which makes 
it mandatory that “no appointing or — a officer shall be 
allowed to choose from more than three names in filling any vacancy.” 
This is the present rule of the Commission; but the rules could be 
changed by order of the President, so as to allow the entire eligible 
list to be certified at once. This would enable an appointing officer 
to go through the list, picking out his favorites and leaving out those 
of the other party. It would be possible in this way for a President 
hostile to the reform to nullify it by a mere stroke of the pen. 

Great harm was done to the reform by permitting this practice in 
the early days of the Commission with the special pension examiners 
of the Pension Bureau. While Colonel Dudley was Pension Com- 
missioner, and during the first three years of General Black’s term, 
the entire list of eligibles was certified for appointment whenever 
there was a vacancy. The result was that in this division of the Pen- 
sion Bureau the adoption of the civil service rules made absolutely 
no change. The spoils system flourished as rankly as though there 
were no Civil Service Law in existence. The new bill, if enacted, 
would make this impossible by providing by law what is now provided 
only by the rules,— that the three highest names on the list only shall 
be certified, and that one of these shall be appointed unless the 
appointing officer can obtain the formal approval of the Commission 
in writing for his refusal to make such an appointment for reasons 
which he shall give them in writing. 

Another improvement in the new bill is in ——e outright, instead 
of merely by indirection, that no person “shall be appointed to or 
promoted or reduced or removed from the public service for any 
political reason whatever.” The Commission is given power to in- 
vestigate any case of alleged misconduct of this kind by an appoint- 
ing officer, and to report to the President with their recommendations. 
This is an important improvement. There are at present very 
few removals for political reasons in the departments, at Wash- 
ington, but the Commission has long been satisfied that in certain 
local offices there are removals for political reasons. The Commis- 
sion has no power to investigate these cases, and we could do nothing 
about them if we did investigate them. The theory of the original 
law was that there would be no temptation to remove men if the 
appointments were made by competitive examinations. This is true 
only to a limited extent. By removing all the adherents of the oppo- 
site party, a postmaster or collector can make it plain to even the 
dullest intellect that it is useless for any but members of his own 
party to enter the examinations. With the provision of the bill 
enacted into law, I would guarantee to put a stop to anything like a 
clean sweep. 

The control given us over promotions is also important. We have 
been convinced that, even in the departments at Washington, there 
have been promotions and reductions of men for political reasons 
without removing them from the service. Men once in the depart- 
ment can get political influence to assist them in obtaining promotion. 
I have unofficially tried to investigate a number of these cases, and I 
have usually found that the man reduced was one who had been pro- 
moted with unusual rapidity under the last administration. The tables 
being turned, the man who obtained his promotion because of his 
politics was reduced for the same reason, and another man promoted 
to his place for similar reasons. Of course, a great number of the 
men who pass our examinations are promoted without political influ- 
ence; and I happen to know personally that a number of the Demo- 
crats entering from the South during the past year have been thus 
promoted. There is room for abuse under the present system, how- 
ever; and all promotions in the departments ought to be made under 
our rules. 

The proposed law provides that the officer making a removal shall 
furnish to the person removed, if he demands it, a full statement in 
writing of the reasons for the removal. This is a wise requirement; 
but I do not think it would be well, as the bill proposes, to give thirty 
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vision over removals by the Civil Service Commission would work 
serious injury to the service by keeping men in it who ought to be 
displaced, for a man who knew he was removed for inefficiency or 
other good cause would not be apt to press the appointing officer for 
a statement of the reasons in writing. If he did, of course he would 
get them. The Civil Service Commission would be disposed to ex- 
ercise the greatest caution in heeding the complaints of men who 
were removed. I have found in the cases that have come under my 
observation that nine times out of ten the appointing officer was thor- 
oughly justified in his action. 

Another important change proposed in the bill is that it allows us 
to choose our examiners without regard to whether they are in or out 
of the government service. Under such a law we would have our 
own clerks at Washington to do the work of the departmental exami- 
nations, and choose persons in or out of the service to serve on the 
local boards. This would remove these boards entirely from the 
influence of appointing officers. 

The limit of the offices to which the civil service classification 
applies is reduced to those containing twenty-five employees. The 
limit now fixed by the rules is fifty employees. The President could 
make this change by proclamation, but the bill would make it obli- 
gatory. This would bring in a number of post-offices and custom- 
houses which are not now under the rules. 

Finally comes the question as to whether there should be one 
Civil Service Commission or three. The bill reported proposes to 
make it one, at a salary of $5,000. There is no doubt that, considered 
merely as an executive instrument, a single-headed body is better 
than a triple-headed one. The serious objection to having only one 
Commissioner is that it might be difficult to persuade the public that 
the law was being executed in a non-partisan manner unless the party 
in the minority tad representation on the Commission. It is of vital 
importance now that the President should nominate only men of 
capacity and with a reputation for scrupulous impartiality, but it 
would be even more important if only one Commissioner was to be 
appointed. If the right nomination could be assured, I feel sure that 
one Commissioner would be an improvement over a board of three. 
The question would be as to whether it would always be possible to 
apa such a nomination. The Civil Service Commissioners, to 

o the best work, must be men of good standing in their respective 
parties. I think that during the last two years the Commission 
would have been unable to accomplish anything if it had not been 
known that we were strict party men,—that Covemer Thompson 
was as pronounced a Democrat as I am pronounced a Republican. 
I am not saying whether or not the attitude of Congress and the 
public in this respect is proper. I merely say that it exists. Two 
Mugwumps in the positions of Governor Thompson and myself 
would have been able to do absolutely nothing with Congress or the 
administration. The Commissioner, however, should not be a man 
expecting preferment within his party. 

I think that even at present —and certainly much more emphati- 
cally if there was but one Commissioner —the Civil Service Com- 
missioners should stand entirely out of the line of party promotion. 
The Commission should not be treated as a place that was a step to 
further political advancement. 

A Commissioner should be appointed as a party man, but, like a 
judge, should be required to keep his party proclivities out of his 
work, and to forego any advantage in the way of promotion within 
the party. To take a concrete case, it would be an admirable thing 
to have a single Commissioner if you could have a man like my col- 
league, Governor Thompson, appointed to fill the place. Governor 
Thompson is a strong Democrat, and has pronounced political views, 
as, of course, he ought to have; but his aim is to administer the law 
with absolute impartiality. If the salary were sufficient to warrant 
aman of Governor Thompson’s high position taking the place with 
the idea of keeping it for a long term of years, the appointment of 
such a man as he to be sole Commissioner would be almost literally 
an ideal one. I should particularly like to see him appointed by a 
Republican President. He is emphatically a Democrat, and would 
always remain so; but he could be trusted implicitly by every admin- 
istration to administer the law without fear or favor.— From the 
Boston Post, March 16, 1891. 


THE TESTIMONY OF A WITNESS TO THE BENEFITS 
OF THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


[The following letter, which first appeared in the La Rue County 
(Ky.) Herald, March 19, is the spontaneous testimony of a clerk from 
Kentucky appointed to one of the departments at Washington, 
through civil service examinations last fall, It was written without 
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the knowledge of the Civil Service Commissioners, and the writer 
is personally unknown to them.— Ep. C. S. R.] 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 16, 1891. 
Just at this time, when civil service has again come out unhurt 
after its annual drubbing by — politicians, a few words 
along that line may not be out of place. 


Notwithstanding the millions of words that have been published 
about it, many people, especially the “ jack-leg” politicians, who, with 
a war-whoop and a funny story, pounce upon it, know absolutely 


nothing about civil service laws or how they are enforced. This | 


ignorance of the law is due, first, to vicious newspaper articles that 
attempt to prejudice the people against it because the authors of 
those articles want to keep other people as ignorant as they them- 
selves are. Then the politicians who could secure for personal 


friends and relatives the fat positions under the government —and | 
at the same time sell off a few of the minor clerkships — have also | 


done much to keep the masses “in the dark” concerning the present 
“merit system.” 

Previous to the passage of the Civil Service Laws, the “ public 
patronage,” 
ticians; and so corrupt and disgraceful were the methods of filling 
the offices that advertisements were boldly published here in Wash- 
ington, of which the following is a sample : — 


WANTED —A position as clerk. Will pay my “influence” ten per 
cent. of salary. Address J. W. B., care letter-carrier No. — 


That such a practice was demoralizing, all knew; but those who had 
the power to correct the evil were the ones who reaped the ten per 
cent. for “influence.” Of course, all public men were not thus cor- 
rupted. Many condemned the practice; and, when it came to a vote 


on the Civil Service Act, many who doubtless were corrupt were | 


afraid to vote against the bill. Thus, like many bills, it became a 
law,— not because Congress wanted it, but because the members 


were afraid to vote as they had acted. The honors of the bill are | 
about evenly divided, although the Republicans claim to have | 
fathered it. At any rate, one Dorman B. Eaton, a Republican from | 


New York, drafted the bill; but Senator Pendleton, a Democrat from 
Ohio, introduced the measure “ by request.” On Jan. 16, 1883, Presi- 
dent Arthur signed the bill, which was entitled “ An Act to regulate 
and improve the Civil Service of the United States,” and from that 
day it has been in force. Its purpose, as stated in the preamble, is 
“for open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of appli- 


cants for the public service. Such examinations to be practical in | 
their character, and, so far as may be, to relate to those matters which | 


will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons ex- 
amined to discharge the duties of the service in which they seek to 
be appointed.” Certainly, a noble purpose. 

From this paragraph of the act it may be seen that, if civil service 
is a failure, it is due not to the law, but to its execution. But is civil 
service a failure? There are thousands of persons — mostly out of 
office — who will tell you that itis. Those of us, however, an were 
not consulted as to our birthplaces, and happened to be born remote 
from a Congressman or a Senator, and who secured our positions by 
reasons other than having turned the grindstones for some political 
spoilsman, do not think it such a failure as it is often pictured. That 
the law is abused in some instances, there is no doubt; but the 
departments here, all of which are full of competent men and women 
(there are a few exceptions of course), are monuments to the honor of 
the “ merit system.” 

The friends as well as the enemies of civil service do not all live 
in one political family. Harrison is a stanch civil service reformer; 
and the many Republicans who held their positions under the last 
administration will tell you that, although it may have cost him the 
Presidency, Grover Cleveland was a friend to the “merit system.” 
During the Cleveland administration there were nineteen hundred 
appointments made under civil service rules; and, of those appoint- 
ments, but seventy-two have been dismissed from service by the 
present administration, and that for all causes. A large majority of 
the appointments under Harrison have been Democrats, by reason of 
the fact that the quota of the South was not heretofore full. Of the 
eleven appoints from the Fourth Congressional District in Kentucky, 
eight are, to my own personal knowledge, stanch Democrats. These 
are facts, and the names of the persons:can be obtained of the Com- 
mission. An applicant for a position under the regulations of the 
law has but to address the Commission of this city, and information 
as to what he must do is at once sent him. The applicant must show 
to the satisfaction of the Commission that he is a citizen of the 
United States, of good moral character, and not physically disabled. 
No discrimination is made on account of color, sex, or religious or 
political opinions. The Board of Examiners visits every State in the 
Union as often as twice a year, and it is to one of these examinations 
the applicant is directed. 

The first step of the Examining Board is to assign a number to 
each applicant, at the same time giving him an envelope addressed 


as it was known, was solely in the hands of the poli- | 


to the Commission. The applicant then places his post-office address, 
and the number assigned him, in the envelope, seals it, and mails it to 
the Commission. On all the papers which constitute the examina- 
tion the applicant puts only his number. When the papers are 
passed upon and the averages made out and written on the face of 
each paper, the envelope containing the name and address is opened, 
and the applicant notified of his average. This is done that the ex- 
aminer may not know whose papers he is passing upon, and thus 
prevents any partiality being shown. 

If the applicant has made a general average of 70 per cent. or 
more, out of a possible 100, his name is entered on the list of eligibles 
| for appointment from his State. When an appointment is due a 
State, the Commissioner sends the appointing officer the names of 
| the three persons with the highest per cents. from that State; and 
| from these three an appointment is made. 

Perhaps some one will want to know why the one with the highest 
average is not taken, without regard to the two next to him? He 
generally is, but peculiar fitness for the especial place for which he is 
wanted is consulted. Thus, if an expert penman is desired, the 
person with the highest average might not be the best suited for the 
place. You know it sometimes happens that the one who would 
bring up his average by faultless arithmetic couldn’t read his own 
writing. If a mathematician should be desired, however, but little 
attention would be paid to chirography. 

Many of the objections to civil serv:ce are answered by the Com- 
missioners in their last annual report, which will be mailed free of 
| charge to any one sending a request. Among other things the report 

says :— ° 
| “It seems worth while to answer one or two of the accusations 
often brought against the merit system by its opponents. These 
accusations have been so incessantly repeated that many people have 
finally come to believe them. 

“One of these accusations is that the examinations are of such a 
character as to favor ‘boys fresh from school’ at the expense of men 
of maturer age, experience, and capacity. This is simply incorrect. 
In the last report of the Commission full tables bearing on the sub- 
ject are given. By these it is shown that nearly two-thirds of the 
applicants for examination succeed in passing, and that of those pass- 
ing about two-fifths are appointed; the figures proving, by the way, 
that those that have had a good common-school education do about 
| as well as those who have graduated from college. A glance at these 
| tables shows that the average age of those passing the examinations 
for the ordinary governmental positions, such as clerk, copyist, letter- 
carrier, and the like, is about twenty-eight years. In other words, the 
| examination for these positions is especially suited, not to school- 


| boys, but to men in the prime of life, with experience of the world, 
who have left school for at least ten years. The most common accu- 
sation, however, is that the examinations are ‘scholastic,’ or of an 
‘impractical’ character; that, as is often asserted, the Commission 
does not give practical tests, but asks questions ‘about the sciences,’ 
or, at least, on irrelevant subjects. All such statements as these are 
without foundation; and, if those who make them do so in good faith, 
| it is only,because they have not taken the trouble to ascertain the 
| facts. As a matter of fact, special care is taken to have the examina- 
tion as practical in character as possible, and to test each candidate 
on precisely those subjects demanded by the character of the work 
in the branch of the service to which he is seeking admission. The 
Commission strongly objects to irrelevant questions, and surely there 
can be no questions more irrelevant to a man’s duties as clerk or 
letter-carrier than are inquiries as to how he voted at the last election 
and how strong his political backing is; and these are precisely the 
questions that many of the men who thus object to the examinations 
as ‘impractical’ are in reality desirous of asking.” 
GEORGE F. BuRBA. 





EFFECT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW ON WASH- 
INGTON CLERKS. 


IN LESS FEAR OF SUMMARY DISCHARGE, THEY ARE DEVELOPING 
MORAL INDEPENDENCE — THEIR CONDITION IN THE DAYS OF 
JACKSON. 


| Do the men who wish to get rid of all checks to the free use of the 
spoilsmen’s methods ever stop to consider what was the condition of 
the government clerks before the Civil Service Commission was cre- 
ated? Do they ever look upon the human side of the civil service 
question ? 

It was the late F. E. Spinner, ex-Treasurer of the United States, 
who first introduced the custom of employing women as clerks in the 
government offices. It was an excellent departure from old tradi- 
tions; for, as a general thing, the work is particularly well adapted for 
women. They also receive kinder usage and have pleasanter sur- 
; Toundings than they usually get in private occupations; but they are 
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nervous, and accept the vicissitudes of department life less readily 
than men do. When the spoils system flourished in all its any. 
they were often compelled to undergo trials that were insupportable 
to many of them. The following case in point occurred in one of the 
large departments, just before the Pendleton bill became a law: — 

She was an elderly woman, with gray hair, and a pleasant, com- 
fortable manner. She was slightly lame, one leg being shorter than 
the other; and she carried a cane when she walked. That she had 
always been accustomed to household duties rather than to the work 
of a clerk was evident enough. She looked as though knitting in 
her hands would be more appropriate than a pen; but she wrote a 
good hand, and was a regular and steady clerk of fair capacities. She 
had left her desk for a few moments; and, as she limped back to it, 
she became aware that her fellow-clerks were looking at her half 
curiously and half timidly. She had seen that look before, and she 
divined its cause. 
see than a yellow serpent would have been, lay a plain yellow envel- 
ope. These envelopes, innocent enough in their appearance, were 
always used to convey to a clerk the notification of his or her dis- 
charge; and, when the clerk saw one, its contents were known with- 
out the trouble of a perusal. 

The good old lady limped toward her desk, and endeavored to look 
unconcerned ; but her agitation was pitiable to behold. There could 
be no doubt of the contents of this envelope, but with trembling 
hands she broke it open. The other clerks were now bending over 
their desks, pretending not to notice her; but they stole furtive 
glances at her out of the corners of their eyes. Slowly, hopelessly, 
with despair, she read the letter. It was in the usual form, and said 
simply that, owing to the necessary reduction of the clerical force of 
the bureau she was in, her services would not be required after a cer- 
tain date, until which time she was granted leave of absence. There 
were serious and sorrowful faces in that division of the bureau that 
day; for the poor old lady, after reading her discharge, had uttered a 
moan of agony, and fainted. What on earth could she do? What 
was she fit for? How could she ever earn a support for that invalid 
daughter at home? It is too sad to trace this picture of misery any 
further. Poverty and dependence are terrible things; but, when they 
overtake an old woman who has been used to comfort all her life, 
they are too painful to be contemplated. Her place was wanted for 
somebody else, somebody with political influence superior to hers; 
and the head of her department was not a “sentimental statesman.” 

And here is another incident of the spoils system and of the politi- 
cal assessments that used to be made under it : — 

It was a cold day late in October, and the sharp wind rushed down 
the broad streets and penetrated to the marrow of one’s bones. It 
was a day for an overcoat, and for turning the coat collar up,— one 
of those disagreeable days late in the fall that suggests all the chilli- 
ness of winter and none of the warmth of departed summer. About 
this time the Republican Congressional Committee had sent out little 
billet-doux to each government employee in Washington, suggesting 
the propriety of helping the good cause by a contribution of two per 
cent. of each person’s salary. Men and women, clerks, laborers, 
messengers, charwomen, and pages, all were “invited ” to subscribe ; 
and all subscribed, too. Twenty-four dollars in the fall of the year, 
when family expenses are heavy, is a sum of considerable conse- 
quence to one whose salary is only $1,200 a year; but the family 
expenses were of no importance when compared with the expenses 
of the political campaign. 

Accordingly, on this cold October day there walked into the com- 
mittee rooms a clerk whose salary was $1,200 a year, and who sup- 
ported, or rather tried to support, his family on this sum. He paid 
his assessment, and walked out into the cold and made the best of his 
way homeward. There was nothing remarkable in all this; but the 
point is that he wore an alpaca coat and a straw hat. Actually, he 
was unable to buy himself sufficiently warm clothing; and yet he paid 
his political assessment. 

The writer remembers a cruel joke practised once by an exceed- 
ingly “previous” young messenger in one of the departments. He 
obtained possession of a number of the hateful yellow envelopes, and, 
putting sheets of blank paper in them, sealed them and placed them 
on the desks of a number of clerks early one morning. As the clerks 
arrived, dismay was depicted on every countenance. Some tore open 
the envelopes desperately, to know the worst at once. Others put 
theirs in their pockets and left the room, to open them when they 
might be alone. There was much feverish laughter when the hoax 
was discovered; but the “previous” young messenger received a 
hint not to repeat his joke, or he might be in danger of receiving a 
yellow envelope himself, and one with something besides blank paper 
inside of it. 

This human side of the civil service reform question has been little 
studied, and yet it is a most interesting study. A large body of men 
engaged in one occupation and all having the same interests must 
develop certain characteristics peculiarly their own. Just as much as 
one can speak of lawyers or factory hands as having particular traits, 
so can it be said that there are traits more or less marked in all gov- 
ernment employees. Judge Tourgée, in one of his books, has re- 


There upon her desk, more dreadful for her to | 





marked upon their self-sufficiency as one of these traits, and the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch has pointed out their lack of ambition as one; but 
it is to the government clerk who held office before the Civil Service 
Law was passed that these descriptions apply. The government 
clerk of the present day stands upon a different basis. Department 
life in Washington is changing, and the change is for the better; but 
the Civil Service Law has not been in force long enough, nor has it 
been enforced heartily enough, to have yet produced all the radical 
readjustment of the conditions of government life that may be hoped 
for from it. 

Nor has the time been long enough for the new government clerk 
fully to demonstrate his character. Under the old order of things — 
and this order of things is not so old but that its effects are still 
perfectly manifest — the government clerk was afraid to speak of the 
powers that happen to be save in language of profuse adulation. He 
was ready to exert himself in any political work. His place hung 
upon a thread; and with a change in the Jersonnel of his superiors 


| the thread was apt to break, and he stood in constant danger of being 


dropped out of department life. He naturally sought to strengthen 
his position by judicious toadying. The system seemed especiall 
devised to make men sycophants and hypocrites; and, notwithstand- 
ing all the sycophancy and hypocrisy that might be used, the clerks’ 
positions were so precarious that there was in Washington for a 
number of years, and there may still exist, a clerks’ insurance com- 
pany against discharge. When the official axe fell, the discharged 
clerk received a certain sum of money from this insurance company, 
if he belonged to it. 

Each individual clerk felt an individual dependence upon the good 
will of his chief. Upon the character of the chief, to a great extent, 
depended the character of the clerks. If the former was a hard 
worker and rewarded hard workers, his clerks toiled like beavers; 
but, if he was a man whose only thought was politics and the success 
of his party, then his clerks became a horde of politicians. 

The higher officers of our government are nearl always partisans, 
chosen for partisan reasons ; and formerly they had absolute power of 
appointment and removal of all subordinates. They selected then, 
as men to do the work of the departments, partisans like themselves. 
They wished the work well done, but they wished it done by workin 
politicians or by the friends of working politicians. It resulted, 
therefore, that the clerks who toiled like beavers for the government 
were not the rule, but that those who toiled like beavers for their 
political organization were frequent enough. Their political zeal was 
increased by the knowledge of the scores of applicants for their 
places. A clerk had the satisfaction of knowing that, as soon as his 
political importance declined and as soon as the “influence” of one 
of the competitors for his place increased, he would be obliged to 
leave. ‘There were honorable exceptions to this rule of appointment 
and discharge. Some officers voluntarily had competitive examina- 
tions to test the merits of applicants for office, and they refused to 
discharge good men to make room for politicians or the henchmen of 
politicians; but this was not the rule. . 

The descriptions that are in existence of Washington life shortly 
after General Jackson set in full swing the spoils system show it to 
have been one of the most disreputable places in existence. There 
was a careless recklessness pervading the city, and it may well be 
questioned whether the spoils system was not Same responsible for 
this condition of affairs. Just as the prisoners in France during the 
Reign of Terror used to carouse and sing and shout and engage in 
riotous dissipation the evening before they went forth to have their 
heads chopped off, so did the government officials live recklessly, 
knowing that they would be condemned to official death sooner or 
later. “Drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die,” was their motto. 
The capital of the United States would have been a far more respect- 
able place if the principles of what is now called civil service reform 
had been embodied in a law a hundred years ago. 

He who would write the history of the spoils system must go back 
further than Jackson’s reign; for the premonitory symptoms of its 
gathering force were manifested while Adams was in power, and 
still more strongly when Jefferson was President. It was a neces- 
sary accompaniment of the virulence of party spirit; and, as the offices 
increased in number, so did the desire to hold them increase, too. 
When a member of one political organization believes that those who 
are opposed to him hold wicked views, the only logical result of his 
intolerance is a desire to have the offices of the government taken 
out of the hands of the believers in these hateful doctrines, The 
fight for civil service reform is thus a fight against intolerance. And 
an honest man who believes so absolutely in the right of his own 
side and the wrong of the side that opposes him may use all the 
machinery of the government to perpetuate the power of his own 
party, under the impression that he is doing his country a service. 
To such a man the business of the government is not of much con- 





sequence. He cannot see beyond the range of party politics. If he 
could, he would see what a wretched position the employees of the 
government held when the spoils system flourished in the minor 
offices. 

The improvement in the condition of the government clerks in 
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Washington since the enactment of the Pendleton law has been 
marked. They are beginning to show some moral independence. 
They are not the victims of such constant fear and intimidation as 
they used to be. There is hope that they may come to consider 
themselves as having embraced an honorable career, which they may 
depend upon as long as they do their duty conscientiously. There 
is much yet to be wished for. The scope of the law should be ex- 
tended. There should be definite regulations relating to discharges 
and promotions. But at present the friends of the law should be 
watchful that nothing be lost that has been gained. They should 
remember that there are other things iavelved than mere politics, 
that the Civil Service Law is a measure of humanity. 

HENRY HAMILTON. 


AT LOGGERHEADS OVER A POST-OFFICE. 


Postmaster Tichenor’s term of office is rapidly approaching its end; 
and, as he was appointed under the Cleveland administration, all good 
Republicans look for his dismissal. When President Harrison first 
took his seat, an effort was made to have Mr. Tichenor removed; but 
public feeling was so great that the effort was abandoned. 

The candidates for the position at present are Frank Schieman, 
Chief of Police ; William McChesney, Assistant Postmaster; Augus- 
tus W. Condit; Daniel P. Libby, editor of the Orange Evening Mail ; 
Dr. Frank E. Baker, of the Evening Mail; and Colonel W. H. 
Albertson. Mr. Schieman and Dr. Baker have been making the most 
open contest, the others conducting their canvass more quietly. Mr. 
Libby is said by his friends to have as good a chance as any of the 
candidates. He is intimately connected with Henry A. Potter; but 
the latter, it is said, has refused to take part in the struggle in favor 
of any one. Mr. Schieman now has the lead, but it is thought that he 
will not obtain the appointment. He was originally a Democrat, and 
about twelve years ago became a Republican, being elected Assessor 
in the First Ward for two or three years. In 1884 he revolted against 
the nomination of James G. Blaine, and joined the ranks of the “* Mug- 
wumps,” then so numerous in the Oranges. This latter act is what 
is now causing his prospective nomination to be so extensively com- 
mented upon. This evening a Republican, who has been as promi- 
nent and active in party matters as any one in the Oranges, said that 
he did not consider Mr. Schieman a Republican at all. He also said 
that members of the City Central Republican Committee had told him 
that they would rather see the present incumbent retained than have 
Mr. Schieman appointed. Other Republicans who had been large 
givers to the party funds had told him that, if Mr. Schieman was 
appointed Postmaster, they would cease to contribute in the future. 

It was rumored yesterday that at the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee held last Saturday night the statement was made that Con- 
gressman Lehlbach had said that he must know at once whom the 
committee would indorse, and that a vote in Mr. Schieman’s favor 
was taken. The meeting, it was said, was not fully attended, some of 
the members not receiving their notices until late on the night that 
the meeting was held. All of the candidates, it is said, have agreed 
to abide by the decision of the Central Committee; but this, it is 
asserted, will not prevent some prominent Republicans making a 
strong effort against Mr. Schieman if he,gets the indorsement of the 
committee. The dissatisfied Republicans say that any of the other 
candidates, being lifelong adherents of the party, will be entirely sat- 
isfactory. The selection of a Postmaster is by no means settled as 
yet, and it is very doubtful if it will be settled without spilling some 
party blood. The City Central Committee, whose decision is awaited 
with so much interest, consists of twenty-four members, divided 
among the candidates, as near as can be ascertained late to-night, as 
follows: Schieman, 8; Libby, 6; Baker, 5; Albertson, 3; McChes- 
ney, 2; while Condit has no following in the committee. Party 
leaders are trying to smooth matters over, as the election in this city 
for local officials occurs on March 11, and it is feared that the party 
chances will be destroyed if any fight occurs or ill feeling is incurred. 
New York Times. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





[Under this head all shades of opinion are to be found, whether in agree- 
ment or not with the views of the editorial board.] 


THE NEW YORK “SUN” ON REFORM. 


As an example of the solidity of logic that supports the claimant’s 
efforts, we present a section of it found in our esteemed contemporary, 
the Richmond 77mes : — 

“ Civil service reform is a measure distasteful to politicians of both 
ey This government would never have introduced what is 


nown as the competitive system in some of its departments, had not 
the politicians been obliged to meet the demands of the people for 


that reform of which Grover Cleveland was already a preacher and a 
practiser. 

“ That is why the Democratic party elected him to the Presidency 
in 1884, and = & the managers of the Democratic party were com- 
pelled to renominate him in 1888. This present administration and 
the elections, however, have demonstrated two facts :— 

“ One is that even a spoils system carried to the utmost limit can- 
not secure a party from defeat, and the other is that, whether Grover 
Cleveland or any other Democrat occupies the presidential chair in 
1893, the best business principle will be the placing of a Democrat 
in every possible office. 

“ And there is no doubt that Grover Cleveland would be an active, 
energetic worker in this task. 

Min Thus civil service reform will become even more popular than it 
is now. 


And thus the Democracy marches to victory. 


SPOILSMEN AND THE PRESIDENT’S SON. 


During the month some events have happened to the Republicans 
of the State. Louis T. Michener has removed to Washington and 
entered into partnership with Dudley, who has been giving dinners 
to “attorneys, statesmen, and federal officials,” in honor of his new 
partner. This makes it very difficult to believe that Michener has 
not approved of Dudley’s ways, which make the latter one of the 
greatest scoundrels out of or, for that matter, in prison. Michener 
sent here his resignation as chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and the committee met January 6 to receive it. For the 
vacated office, the administration struggled in the old-fashioned ward 
bummer style. William T. Steele, of Marion, Ind., now governor of 
Oklahoma Territory, came and acted as administration boss. Warren 
G. Sayre, of Wabash, now a member of some Indian commission, also 
came, as did other office-holders. Russell B. Harrison, son of the 
President, also came. Thus organized and led, the administration 
proceeded to turn a hostile majority into a minority. It succeeded: 
just how does not appear. That it was the usual deal in which the 
people are to be the paymaster there is no doubt. This is an old 
practice; but that a President should so far forget the dignity of his 
office as to allow his son to go into a State where he is not a voter 
and does not live, and take part in struggles of party factions and join 
with office-holders appointed by his father, to influence the action of 
a party committee, is a humiliation to the whole people. And the 
more so when it is done with reference, as in this case, to his father’s 
renomination. After this meeting, the Indianapolis Mews of Janu- 
ary 8 has the following relating to him: — 


_He arrived at the New Denison Hotel Monday evening, and Tuesday night 
disappeared. This forenoon he walked into the hotel again. 
“T thought you had gone,” said a prominent Republican. 
“‘T did go, but I am back.” 
“Where have you been?” 


te I’ve been taking a quiet little run out over the State, doing a little 
work. 


The friends of President Harrison believe it necessary that Indiana be 
kept in line. 


Civil Service Chronicle, February, 189. 
THE POWER OF SPOILS. 


Dr. Thomas H. Harrison, late president of the Indiana State Benev- 
olent Boards, has issued a pamphlet in defence of the management of 
the insane hospital under his administration. The statements it con- 
tains are those that have long ago been urged by the ex-trustees and 
the Democratic party, and are based altogether upon the claim that 
the Harrison trustees have been vindicated by an examination of the 
books of the institution by their successors. In the beginning of his 
defence the doctor states: “ Zhe hospital was not governed by civil 
service. It was absolutely a partisan management, as was evidenced 
by the Fcc that Wayne township, in which the hospital is located, 
was changed from a Republican majority to nearly four hundred 
Democratic within a period of six years.” —Indianapolis Fournal, 
June, 1889. 

SELECTION BY LOT. 


The action taken by the Park Commissioners in selecting teams 
and teamsters to do park-work by lot from the list of applicants has 
apparently provoked antagonism from some of those who have com- 
plained in the past that the Park Commissioners were showing undue 
partiality. Where the price of work is absolutely fixed, and no com- 
petition is permitted, no fairer way of deciding who shall have a job 
can be devised than by drawing lots among equally eligible candi- 
dates. Those who have complained that they were not selected in 
the past because of undue privilege, and are not selected now because 
of the lottery system, are of that class of men who have not the least 
objection to the showing of partiality. Indeed, that is just what they 
want, only they want partiality to be shown on their behalf, and to 
have their equally deserving fellow-citizens ruled out. They may 
rest assured, however, that public opinion will certainly sustain the 
Park Commissioners in this particular method of allotting public work. 
Sunday Herald, Boston, March 15, 1891. 
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